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“The attack in Italy is just beginning of 
war, as far as the United States is concerned 
. . . Let us stop this foolish, childish over- 
optimism. It is criminal. Every time we de- 
cide the war is won, we sign a death warrant 
for another thousand, or two thousand, or 
five thousand American soldiers and sailors.” 

—HENRY MORGEN- 
THAU, Jr., Sec’y of the 
Treasury. 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 












The past fortnight has been 
a memorable period for the 
Chinese. On Sep 13, Chiang 
Kai-shek became president of 
Chinese republic, succeeding 
venerable Lin Sen, who died 
Aug. 1. And Sep 18 marked 
12th anniversary of Japanese 
invasion of Manchuria. 

Significantly, Chiang, in his 
capacity as president of Kuo- 
mintang, or dominant Chin- 
ese party, last wk called for 
“a policy of leniency and for- 
bearance” toward Chinese 
Communists. 

He is essentially correct in 
characterizing the Commu- 
nist problem as “basically po- 
litical”. The “left” element 
is quite as earnest as the 
Kuomintang in freeing China 
of the Jap menace. But they 
are frankly jockeying for 
greater post-war power; a 
more representative voice in 
gov’t. They can make a pret- 
ty good case. 

Communists have been a 
continuing threat to Chiang, 
and he has not always han- 
dled his opposition wisely. As 
we reported few wks ago, 
there have been recent clashes 
between Chungking and the 
group loosely characterized as 
“Communist”. (Chinese gov’t 
recognizes Communist party, 
but opposes their self-rule in 
border provinces.) 


More important, even, than 
Chiang’s plea for “forbear- 
ance” is announcement of 
Chang Tao-Fan, minister of 
information, that a Nat'l 
People’s Congress will be held 
within a yr after war’s end, to 
adopt a permanent constitu- 
tion. Communists insist that 
congress should be held now, 
when all Chinese are united 
against a common foe. 





INVASION: As reported below, Allied occupation of the 
Dodecanese and Greek Aegean islands has begun. We ex- 
pect this program to continue, with early thrusts at Crete 
and Rhodes. Allied landings in Corsica, Sardinia and the 
Balkans should be expected before year’s end. 





prophesies... 


SUBMARINE: Though German subs have crept out of 
the headlines, they are still in the sea. Look for a new up- 








surge this fall, with sharp increase in Allied sinkings. & 
———— - a 
There’s much sound sense in drive up the valley of the Sele is 


Sec’y Morgenthau’s observation that 
with the invasion of Italy, the war, 
for us, is just beginning. We at 
nome need to understand that war 
is a science of calculated risks; 
that no army can win all the bat- 
tles; that frequent and disastrous 
setbacks are to be expected, now 
‘hat we are beginning to take 
greater risks to achieve greater 
gains. 

The Salerno campaign was 
scarcely 48 hrs old when some of 
our fainthearts began whining that 
“we are being driven out of Italy”. 
Fortunately, our men doing the 
fighting were made of sterner stuff. 
As this is written, the first crisis 
appears to be passing. But there 
will be other, perhaps graver tests. 

There should be no element of 
mystery or surprise in the Salerno 
engagement. Our strategists delib- 
erately elected to land where the 
enemy was known to be concentrat- 
ed in force, and where a test of 
strength was inevitable. At the 
very worst, had this particular con- 
tingent been obliged to re-embark 
as Nazis gleefully reported on Tues- 
day, it would have been a strategic 
retreat. There was never at any 
time a suggestion that Allied forces, 
as a whole, were being “driven out 
of Italy”. 

Now that it appears the Germans 
have been unable to break thru or 
destroy the bridgehead fringing 
Salerno gulf, an American counter 


to be presently expected. This will 
depend upon the rate of reinforce- 
ments. When our forces shall have 
reached the Salerno-Auletta high- 
way at a point southeast of Mt 
Eboli, Nazi forces should be out- 
flanked. This nest, then, may be 
wiped out to free the Salerno 
bridgehead of further danger. This, 
doubtless, has been our objective 
from the outset. 


RUSSIA: Red Army is somewhat 
in position of older child whose 
good grades are taken as matter of 
course, while everyone marvels at 
little brother’s ability to learn his 
letters. However, Reds continue 
gains along entire 600-mi front, 
keeping Premier Stalen busy is- 
suing series of triumphant broad- 
cast orders. At mid-wk crack Rus- 
sian guard troops had driven 200 
mi in 40 days; were within 50 mi of 
vulnerable middle Dnieper. Once 
they reach this stream, these troops, 
under Rokossovsky, victor of Stal- 
ingrad, may conceivably execute 
flanking drive in Kiev, forcing 
Nazis to abandon all S Russia. 


BALKANS: Reported occupation 
this wk of Lero, Dodecanese island, 
and Samos in Greek Aegean, was 
taken by some as heralding early 
Balkan push. However, seems prob- 
able Allies will have to conquer 
Rhodes and Crete, both German- 
occupied, before attempting large- 
scale invasion from Middle East. 

























































C Jute 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 








“You can’t hit a home-run by 
bunting. You have to step up there 
and take your cut at the ball. The 
time has come to discontinue nib- 
bling at islands and hit the Ger- 
mans where it hurts. I don’t be- 
lieve in fighting battles to chase 
someone out of somewhere. Our ob- 
ject is to trap and smash the 
enemy.”—Gen Dwicut D_ EISEN- 
ROWER, commenting upon all-out 
invasion of Italy. 


“ ” 


“I have good cause to believe in 
victory. We may have to cede some 
territory, but we will not lose the 
war.”—ADOLF HITLER, addressing 
German people following Italian 
armistice. 


“ ” 


“Why don’t you let me kill him? 
I’m sure entitled to clout him one!” 
—Miss CECELIA ANTILLA, young Chi- 
cago war worker, brandishing a 
lead pipe, pleaded in vain at police 
hdq’rs for a swing at man identi- 
fied as assailant who hit her with 
brick. 


« ” 


“One day the hr will come when 
the last battle is fought. Lucky 
will be those who are on the side 
of the victors.”—Dr Pau. Jos GoEs- 
EELS, in 1st statement since Italian 
capitulation and only one to which 
Allies could not take exception. 


“ ” 


“Our bomber crews and our fight- 
er crews are not expendable. A 
plane can be replaced, but our boys 
—never.”—Col ALONZO M Drake of 
Army Air Forces, addressing mid- 
west contractors. 


you on that?” 





“When do we go home?”—Spokes- 
man for 40,000 Italian prisoners of 
war, working in England’s harvest 
fields. (Prisoners work on voluntary 
basis$ are paid for their service.) 


“ ” 


“You just duck, pray, and keep 
on firing!”—Capt CuHas HEssgE, hero 
of Pacific, asked by homefolks, 
“What do you do when a Jap Zero 
comes at you headon?” 


“ ” 


“Every day I turn to Dick Tracy 
and Blondie to see what’s going to 
happen next. I don’t see how those 
fellows think up all those things.” 
—MILTON CaNiFF, who, as creator 
of “Terry and the Pirates” does a 
bit of “thinking up” himself. 

“There is a lot of ground for 
complaint.”"—Rep Ros’t L DovuGH- 
TON, of N C, commenting on “simp- 
lified” federal income tax form. 

“<< ” 

“Well, they may run into a good 
deal of money.”—LILLY DACHE, com- 
menting on her fall millinery 
models. 

“ ” 

“Nobody knows.”—Ros’r PatTeER- 
son, Undersecretary of War, ques- 
tioned in Senate as to number ot 
soldiers in Russian Army. (Patter- 
son’s “guess”: about 9 million). 


If there are any draft dodgers or 
surplus workers on the farms Ii 
have been unable to find them in 
a recent survey in the south. The 
federal gov’t is sheltering twice as 
many draft dodgers as the farms.” 
—Rep Hampton P Fuvuitirr, of S C, 
commenting on Baruch analysis of 
manpower situation with recom- 
mendation that farm draft defer- 
ments be reviewed regularly, to 
make certain that farms do not be- 
come havens for draft dodgers. 





“We think it is ridiculous that 
the gov’t to which we all owe 
so much, actually offers us pa- 
triotism at a profit. It is true 
that soldiers, sailors and marines 
ecouldn’t fight without your dol- 
lars—but your dollar wouldn’t 
be worth a penny without them. 
. . Some Americans are sweating 
in tropical swamps. Others are 
chilled in Arctic blasts, and 
many have already paid with 
their lives—in the clouds and on 
the sea... Yet, today (ridiculous 
as it seems) our gov’t tells you 
that you can be a patriot—by 
merely drawing interest!—WALTER 
WINCHELL. 











“If the report is true (that sol- 
diers, helping to save tomato crop, 
were required to pay labor union 
dues) it will have a very damaging 
effect upon any move to obtain vol- 
unteers from among soldiers in the 
future.”"—An Official of War Man- 
power Commission, speaking in 
Washington. 
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The Roving Mrs R 
Everett C WATKINS 


FDR and Eleanor Roosevelt rep- 
resent a political team. 

In the past, Mrs. R has been a 
political asset. There are Demo- 
cratic party workers who now re- 
gard her definitely as a political 
liability for 4th term aspirations. 
She is being sharply criticised 
everywhere; severely attacked in 
the south. She has made herself so 
much a part of gov't, she’s regarded 
as fair meat for public criticism. 

Just now there is widespread 
criticism of Mrs. R’s 6500-mi trip 
to New Zealand. She’s “after ma- 
terial for her column” say many, 
though in Red Cross uniform and 
visiting with soldiers. The opt, re- 
ceiving an avalanche of mail from 
irate citizens is furious at the man- 
ner in which Mrs R breaks down 
their appeal for ltd travel. But the 
embarrassing thing to opt is that 
Mrs R has gone with complete 
presidential approval. She couldn’t 
go without State dep’t consent; the 
State dep’t would witnhold neces- 
sary visa except that it was the 
presidential wish that she go. 

Mrs R revealed in her first pub- 
lic speech in New Zealand that she 
was there to extend greetings to 
soldiers; that she appreciated the 
opportunity to “bring a message 
from your commander in chief.” 

The political cry next yr will be 
that the President is “commander- 
in-chief” and that in the midst of 
war, we mustn’t change. Soldiers 
in foreign lands know nothing ot 
criticism of Private Citizen Eleanor 
Roosevelt; are likely to be pleased 
that the first lady has dropped in 
for a call on them. 

While New Deal party workers 
are fearful that in ‘44 people are 
likely to vote against a “fourth 
term for Mrs R” the President evi- 
dently believes that his wife is still 
a political asset —Indianapolis Star. 


ACTION 

In the long run, it is useless to 
shout louder than you act.—Ear. 
Riney, Church Management. 


BOOKS 

When Wendell Willkie’s One 
World was at its height, an amus- 
ing wire from a small bookseller 
read: “Rush 100 more Willkie. De- 
mand unpresidented.” — Ra.Lpu 
Baker, Magazine Digest. 


CO-OPERATION 

The Army has asked a co-opera- 
tive Chief of Pacific island canni- 
bals to make this clear to his fol- 
lowers: 

“Please question all Jap spies or 
snipers before eating.”—Parade. 


CORRESPONDENCE— 

Servicemen 

This plaint, from an air recruit 

to his girl, brought results: 

Ain’t you got no paper? 

Ain’t you got no pen? 

Ain’t you got no envelope 

To put my letter in? 





Tuned to Our Times 

Small-town deacon, who also 
heads a rationing board, found 
an unusual item in_ collection 
plate last Sunday: an applica- 
tion for a B book renewal. Yes, 
he took care of it. 

“ ” 

One is going the rounds now 
about a tavern patron who re- 
quested a couple more cubes of 
ice in his highball. “Sorry” said 
the barkeep. “No more ice; 
against regulations.” Then he 
added the timely afterthought, 
“It’s frozen, you know.” 

“ ” 

Fifteen pupils of Will County 
(Ill) district school found them- 
selves locked out one day last 
wk. Their teacher, Mrs. Mary 
Skaggs, mother of four, was out 
looking for a new maid. Now 
the school trustees, lacking a 
sub, have joined in the search. 








How’s About Something 
in Mausoleums? 

Germans have notified the 
Swedish stone industry to halt 
the quarrying of granite which 
they ordered for the post-war 
construction of German victory 
monuments and official Nazi 
bldgs. An enormous contract for 
the stone was issued at begin- 
ning of the war.—ap dispatch 
from Stockholm. 











COST-OF-LIVING 

Kitty was going over the grocery 
bills. ‘“Lookit” she said, “Guess 
what. I ordered 15 c worth of mild 
cheese last wk, and here it is on the 
bill, written down just the way I 
ordered it: ‘15 c worth of mild 
cheese—20 c.’"—JacK PICKERING, 
Detroit Times. 


ECONOM Y— in Gov’t 

In Washington recently, Sen 
Harry S Truman, of Mo, chairman 
of powerful Senate Committee to 
Investigate the War Program, tel- 
ephoned a member of President’s 
Cabinet: 








“I understand you’re planning to 
allow ABC a million and a half for 
his intereset in the XYZ which is 
being taken over by Gov't.” 

The cabinet member hemmed, 
hawed, admitted that such a sum 
had been considered. “Then” said 
Truman, “I think we might have 
to investigate. The figure ’s much 
too high.” 

ABC eventually got $175,000.— 
STANLEY HIGH, “Sen Truman Saves 
a Billion”, American Mercury, 9-’43. 


FOOD —for Serviecmen 

Average soldier or sailor eats ap- 
prox 5-% lbs of food, as purchased, 
per day, compared with 3-* lbs for 
average civilian. 

The difference is readily ex- 
plained. Our armed forces are 
made up of vigorous young men 
who have to be kept in prime phys- 
ical condition and who, even as ci- 
vilians, probably ate more than the 
average. Actually , therefore, the 
armed services take out of civilian 
supply only an amount of food 
equal to the difference between 
what the men ate as civilians and 
what they now eat as members of 
the armed services—‘“Food Fights 
For Freedom”, pamphlet of War 
Food Administration. 
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How to Win a War in No Easy Steppes 


MAURICE HINDUS was born in Russia in 1891. 
mother at 14; was graduated from Colgate U. 


In 1923 he ret’d to Russia; 


has made annual pilgrimages since, gathering data for books and lectures. 
In 1941 Mr Hindus published, Hitler Cannot Conquer Russia (Doubleday, 
$2.) He has just issued a new book, Mother Russia (Doubleday, $3.50.) We 


excerpt from both, in the order noted. 


The prophets of the “knife-thru- 
butter” conquest have never appre- 
ciated the resoluteness and the fury 
hidden within the new conscious- 
ness of the peoples who inhabit the 
Russian earth... 

Russia has the = army of 
civilian snipers in the world. There 
is not a factory, schoW or collective 
farm without a pense: So gallery, a 
rifle range, or far from one. On a 
collective farm, a peasant girl once 
said to me: “In this country, learn- 
ing to shoot is more important than 
learning to read.” 

Only those who have lived with 
Russians can appreciate the hal- 
lowed meaning conveyed by the 
term partisan-guerrilla fighter. The 
word partisan has come to mean a 
last-ditch fighter, the man or wo- 
man who never doubts ultimate 
victory, stops at nothing to achieve 
ae 

The power of this tradition is one 
of the chief sources of morale. The 
Russians think of this as a double 
war, the fighting between the reg- 
ular Russian and Nazi armies, and 
the fighting of the civilian popula- 
tion in the rear of the invader. If 
the armies retreat, or collapse, or 
withdraw for reorganization, the 
masses carry on the fight in their 
own way—the whole country a 
front, the entire population in 
arms. 


e ” 


One sunny day a German plane 
drops leaflets over the fields—an 
order from the German High Com- 
mand forbidding peasants to gather 
the harvest. The order is ignored. 
Next day comes a Focke-Wulf— 
and tragedy. A mine _§ splinter 
strikes an old woman. Blood 
streams down her face, reddens the 
swath of grain stalks in her lifeless 





The Guerrilla Oath 

“I, a citizen of the Great So- 
viet Union, and a true son of the 
heroic Russian people, swear I 
will not lay down my arms until 
the last Fascist in our territory 
is destroyed. 

“I swear I will carry out the 
orders of my commanders with- 
out question and observe strict 
military discipline. 

“For damaging our villages 
and country, for the death of our 
children and for terror and tor- 
tures inflicted on my people, I 
swear to avenge myself bitterly, 
mercilessly, and ceaselessly on 
the enemy. 

“I will take an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth.. 

“I swear I would rather die in 
bitter fight than allow myself 
and my family, or the Soviet 
people, to become Fascist slaves. 
If by my weakness or cowardice 
or by ill fate I break this vow 
and betray the interests of my 
people, let me die a _ traitor’s 
death at the hands of my com- 
rades.” 





He came to U S with his 








hands. There is a public funeral. 
A wreath is laid over the old wo- 
man’s tomb—not of the ever-pres- 
ent, ever-glowing cornflowers and 
daisies, but of the blood-drenched 
grain stalks. .. 

When night comes the people go 
back to their harvesting. Old men, 
old women, children. Shears in 
hand, children follow the reapers; 
cut stalks the sickle has missed. A 
one-armed sergeant works with the 
children. No stalk is missed. 

In the morning, the plane comes 
again. But the grain is already 
harvested. 








LAW—Enforcement 

A yr or so before Pearl Harbor, 
according to a story that went the 
rounds, a Nazi diplomat in a N Y 
night club ventured to say that the 
Gestapo was superior to the FBI. 


“O, hardly” said a girl across the 
table. “The FBI never tries to 
Solve its cases by shooting the 
mothers of the men it can’t catch.” 
—DELos Avery, “Mr Nemesis”, Chi- 
cago Tribune, 9-543. 
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MAGAZINES 


Does War Drive People Crazy?— 

FELICE Swapos, Vogue, 9-1-'43. 

What does war do to civilians? 
Can war drive people crazy? Ac- 
cording to modern psychiatry, it 
can not. Only those break down 
who are pre-disposed to mental 
disease. Probably most psychic 
casualties of war—among civilians, 
at least—would have occurred in 
time of peace. The war simply pro- 
vides a convenient and generally 
convincing alibi. 


Just as some have susceptibility 
to colds and grippe, others have 
low resistance to mental disorders. 
This sensitivity often runs in fam- 
ilies; may depend upon physique, 
temperament, glands, metabolism, 
the tone of the nervous system. 


Over the yrs, come war, come 
peace, percentage of neurotics and 
mentally ill remains quite stable. If 
a person has low resistance, almost 
any crisis—even a series of minor 
slights—will touch off a psycho- 


logical explosion. On the other 
hand, millions today, and in the 
past, have endured catastrophe 


without abandoning the world and 
retreating to a vacuum of dreams. 
The World Wars have driven home 
a great fact of human biology: 
man is mentally tough. 


The bombing of Spain, China, 
caused no panic among civilians, 
but gave them unity. When Ger- 
mans raided England in ’40, psy- 
chiatrists were again surprised. 
Some mental hygiene clinics had no 
more patients than usual; others 
had less business by far than they 
had had in yrs. Most striking was 
the decline in the am’t of mild 
nervous disorders among women 
with comfortable incomes. Many 
no longer had time to brood on 
their ailmenis, real or fancied, and 
found, for the first time, a place 
in an organization with important 
work to do. 
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News of the New 





FOOD: Next step beyond dehy- 
eration is compression, or “debulk- 
ing” of foods. It’s a matter of re- 
moving air as well as moisture. 
Technique already used in Au- 
stralia with whole powdered milk. 
This product was formerly packed 
in tins. With tinplate scarcity, it’s 
now molded into solid blocks, pack- 
ed in cartons. Cube 9” each side, 
weighing 33 lbs contains equivalent 
of 26 gal whole milk. Latest de- 
velopment is the individual cube, 
about size of 2 lumps sugar, to pro- 
duce half-pint of whole milk. 


“ ” 


INVENTIONS: One of these days 
you may expect to see on the mkt 
a new-type food container that is 
itself edible. . Latest in lunch- 
boxes is transparent Plexiglas. De- 
signed for war workers whose boxes 
must be inspected on entering or 
leaving plants. And they say 
Pyrex people are readying new 
glass tube to replace metal pipes 
in home plumbing. Advantage: 
quick spotting of clogged drains. 

Here’s news of an invention that 
snould be warmly welcomed in 
future day when we once more have 
family cars with bright, shiny fend- 
ers and undented radiators—and a 
desire to keep them that way. Calit 
chap has developed a parking aid— 
an electric-eye contraption that 
gauges distance between car’s wheels 
and curbstone or other intervening 
object, and flashes a warning light. 
A warning bell rings if you aren’t 
reversing at correct angle. Works 
day or night, from front, side or 
back. 


«“ ” 


PROCESSES: Rosie the Riveter 
may have to learn new technique 
with an improved process said to 
save up to 90% in cost. It’s called 
cyclewelding and is achieved by 
putting specially prepared cement 
on surfaces of parts to be con- 
nected, then applying heat and 
pressure to joint. Cement can be 
brushed on, or laid in form of tape. 
Process can be used to unite metal 
to metal, metal to wood or rubber, 
and metal to plastic. Joints strong- 
er, cheaper than those welded or 
riveted in usual way. 





“So Help Me!” 

Early theatrical experiences of 
GEO JESSEL, comedian, as related 
in his autobiography, So Help 
Me (Random, $2.50). 

I once went with my grand- 
father to his lodge meeting. The 
presiding officer announced that 
Simon Schwartz had brought his 
grandson to sing for the mem- 
bers. Before I could begin, a 
member rose and spoke: “It is 
very nice for Simon Schwartz to 
bring his grandchild to enter- 
taining us, but let us not forget 
that one of our members, Ignatz 
Baumgarten, has passed away 
and left a wife and three chil- 
dren with no money and no food, 
and while it is a fine thing we 
shall enjoy ourselves listening 
to this little boy sing, let us 
think first of poor Mrs. Baum- 
garten and her three children, 
and give them three cheers.” 

“ ” 

My first juvenile billing was 
in front of a nickelodeon. The 
sign read: “It is worth 5 cents 
alone just to hear little Georgie 
Jessel sing.” About thirty yrs 
later, Walter Winchell, who had 
been my early partner, added: 
“And it still goes.” 

Ty ” 

When I was playing at the 
Winter Garden, I took my 
grandfather to his first matinee. 
I brought him to the theatre, 
gave his ticket to the doorman 
and went backstage. At inter- 
mission, I found Grandpa stand- 
ing just where I had left him, in 
the lobby. “Simon” I said, “How 
did you like it?” “It’s a nice 
theatre,” Grandpa replied, “but 
where is_ the watercloset? I’ve 
been looking for it ever since I 
came in.” 











LIGHT—for the Future 

A mother, walking in Hamoustecd 
with her small son, was momentar- 
ily disconcerted when the 5-yr-old 
pointed to a lamp-post, asked, 
“What's that?” She realized that 
the boy could not remember ever 
having seen one in use. Fortunate- 
ly, he was content with his moth- 
er’s simple explanation: 

“That’s to give us light after 
we've won the war.”—Daily Express 
(London) . 


Con fidentially 
thru a 
Megaphone 


Ne. 


Whatever official investigation 
may disclose, {jthe Penn’a train 
wrecked near iladelphia, was, in- 
directly, a r casualty. Hard- 
pressed rail Aines have been forced 
to use obsolete equipment; lean 
heavily on inexperienced help. Some 
such disaster has been forseen as 
possible result. Every traffic man 
has been haunted for mo’s by tear 
of major catastrophe involving 
great numbers of servicemen. That’s 
why troop trains draw best in 
equipment and personnel; are sur- 
rounded by every precautionary 
measure. 

If you think you have tax trou- 
bles, consider plight of that well- 
known author, W Willkie. Royalties 
on One World will am’t this yr to 
more than $150,000. Mr Willkie has 
assigned royalties to non-profit 
philanthrophies, but it appears he 
will have to pay tax on the income 
anyway. Moreover, these earnings 
put him into a high bracket where 
his normal tax will be much stiffer 
than would otherwise be the case. 
Whatever the book may do for the 
author’s prestige, it threatens to 
cost him plenty in cold cash! 

It’s getting so now many hotels 
won’t attempt to make airline res- 
ervations for guests not in uniform 
and without priority. No matter 
how far reservations are booked in 
advance, a priority passenger is al- 
most sure to show up and “bump” 
the civilian. . . Those 3-decker Pull- 
mans previewed by Washington 
high-ups last wk will be in service 
rext mo. There are 1200 on order 
to be finished this yr. While pri- 
marily for troop movement, they’ll 
be used by civilians later. Smaller 
than st’d Pullman (capacity 30, as 
against 39 in st’d) they are more 
compact; require less strategic 
materials. 

Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa 
Claus—and he will have toys this 
yr. But it may be a puny pack. 
Metal is out, wood scarce, paste- 
board hard to get. 
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“Get a Hearse!” 

Italy’s surrender reminded 
persons who were in Europe in 
the days when the Axis was go- 
ing strong of the Swiss story 
that Adolf Hitler, disguised as 
a chauffeur, visited a gypsy for- 
tune-teller in 1941 and was told: 

“In 1942 you will run out of 
gas. 

“In 1943 you will have a broken 
axle (axis). 

“In 1944 you will lose your 
(driver’s) license.”—vup dispatch. 














MARRIED LIFE ‘* 
he bride who smiles during the 
ceremony, emerges’ triumphantly 


from the church and extends her 
cheek for the wedding kiss, is usu- 
ally a flop as a helpmate—E V 
DuRLING, in Hearst newspapers. 


Work hard, and be polite and 
fair, and your condition in the 
world will improve. No pills, 
tablets, lotions, philosophies will 
do as much for you as this sim- 
ple formula, I have outlined. The 
formula is not my invention. 
Every intelligent man of exper- 
ience since time began has 
taught it as a natural fact—E 
W Howe. 














OPTIMISM 

If you must strain your eyes, do 
it looking on the bright side— 
Nashville Tennessean. 


PEACE—and Christianity 
Those who argue for a soft peace 
often invoke Christian spirit of 
brotherly love. . Of the four great 
powers that oppose the Axis, only 


two are supposed to be Christian. 


That Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek is a Methodist is merely an ac- 
cident. His people are not, and as 
far as we know, Mr. Stalin does not 





Jottings on Junk 
DonaLD M NELSON 


This is about scrap, and the sal- 
vage of scrap. You have heard a 
great deal about it already, and you 
undoubtedly are going to hear a 
great deal more about it before this 
war ends, because it is one of those 
homely little things that happen 
to be vitally important. Fifty per 
cent of our steel today is made 
from scrap; finding a new source 
of scrap is as important as open- 
ing a new iron mine would be. 

The junkyard is, to all intents 
and purposes, an above-ground iron 
mine. Like all mines, it is supposed 
to have in it a good deal more ore 
than is being taken out of it at any 
given moment. Therefore, when 
you pass a junkyard, an auto grave- 
yard, or any similar institution, 
and see a big pile of rusty metal 
lying there looking as if nobody 
had touched it since the admin- 
istration of Grover Cleveland, don’t 
rush to the conclusion that the 
salvage campaign has come a crop- 
per. 

The stuff is supposed to be piled 
up lixe that. That big pile means 
that the drive is working, not that 
it has bogged down. The junkyard 
is a mine, and no sensible miner 


strips his ore-body down to zero 
in one day. There has to be a re- 
serve stock on hand—and don’t 
get worried by the fact that the re- 
serve, in a junkyard, can look 
awfully idle and forgotten. 

Our scrap collection drives have 
brought in some diverse items. 
These range all the way from Jap- 
anese Samurai swords, given with- 
out the approval of their original 
owners, to old Civil War cannon; 
from courthouse statues to the 
battleship Oregon; from old bridges 
to front door keys; from a private 
yacht to a pair of steel arch sup- 
ports. 

One group of youngsters picked 
up and carted off the manhole 
covers in a street; another lad un- 
hooked the door of his father’s 
furnace and took it to the junkyard; 
still another, getting a little mixed 
up on his metals, took some en- 
graved silver plate from his moth- 
er’s dining-room sideboard and 
tried to turn it in to a dealer in 
old iron. I sympathize with the 
people who were inconvenienced 
through this excessive zeal, of 
course—but somehow I’d rather see 
too much enthusiasm on this propo- 
sition than too little-—Contributed 
to LEonaRD Lyons’ syndicated news- 
paper column. 








have what is called an anima na- 
turaliter christiana. 

Is there any chance to see Chris- 
tian principles—even rightly un- 
derstood—dominate the post-war 
world? Not more than they did be- 
fore, it appears—‘“A Peace for 
Suckers”, News From Belgium, 8- 
28-"43. 


PRAYER—as Daily Aid 

I get down on my knees beside 
my drawing board every morning 
of my life. I wouldn’t dream of be- 
ginning work without saying, “God 
whatever talent I have, You have 
given me and developed in me. Take 
it and use it. Guide my hand.”— 
VAUGHN SHOEMAKER, (cartoonist, 
Chicago Daily News), “God Guides 
My Hand”, Christian Herald, 9-’43. 


SPEECH—Speaking 

A colonel was speaking at a din- 
ner given in his honor before em- 
barking for Africa. 

“I thank you” he concluded “for 
your kind wishes regarding my wel- 
fare, and I want you to know that 
when I am far away, surrounded by 
ugly, grinning savages, I shall al- 
ways think of you.”—Phoenir 
Flame h m Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


WORK 

There’s the farmer who was asked 
what time he went to work in the 
morning. 

“Son” he replied to the interroga- 
tor, “I don’t go to work in the 
morning. I’m surrounded with it 
when I get up!” 
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Old Man and Jim 


Ja3 WuHIT=OM3 RILEY 


Jas Wuritcome Rey, a bachelor, 
displayed uncommon insight in 
writing of children, and of intimate 
family relations. It seems espec- 
ially appropriate now, to reprint the 
concluding stanzas of an old favor- 
ite. Mr. Riley died in 1916, age 67. 


Tuk the papers, the old man did, 
A-watchin’ fer Jim— 
Fully believin’ he’d make his mark 
Some way—jes’ wrapped up in 
him! 
And many a time the word ‘u’d 
come 
"At stirred him up like the tap of a 
drum— 
At Petersburg, for instance, where 
Jim rid right into their cannons 
there, 
And tuk ’em, 
t’other way, 
And socked it home to the boys in 
gray, 
As they scooted fer timber, and on 
and on— 
Jim, a lieutenant and one arm gone, 
And the old man’s words in his 
mind all day 
“Well, good-by, Jim: 
Take keer of yourse’f!” 


and p’inted ‘em 


Think of a private, now, perhaps, 
We'll say like Jim, 
’At’s clum clean up to the shoulder- 
straps— 
And the old man jes’ wrapped up 
in him! 
Think of him—with the war plum’ 
through, 
And the glorious old Red-White- 
and-Blue 
A-laughin’ the news down over Jim, 
And the old man, bendin’ over 
him— 
The surgeon 
tears 
‘At hadn't leaked fer years and 
years, 
As the hand o’ the dyin’ boy clung 
to 
His father’s, the old voice in his 
ears— 
“Well, good-by, Jim: 
Take keer of yourse’f!” 


turnin’ away with 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


Bernard DeVoto, the author, was 
taking his 12-yr-old son to broad- 
cast of Cavalcade of America. The 
lad wasn’t much interested until he 
recognized the voice of the an- 
nouncer, Clayton Collier, as that of 
Superman. 

After the broadcast, DeVoto and 
his young son sought out the an- 
nouncer, who readily admitted his 
dual role. 

“Umph” said the 12-yr-old, spec- 
ulatively eyeing Collier, “I’ll bet you 
couldn’t even push over the RCA 
bldg!”—Book-of-The-Month News. 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
HENRY J Lone, President 
Greenville Collge 


Two geniuses approached a 
barn in which there were a 
number of calves. The weather 
was hot, and while switching 
their tails, to keep away flies 
one animal’s tail accidentally 
dropped thru a knothole in the 
side of the barn. 

Observing the protrusion, the 
first genius spoke: “I have 
been trying to figure out how 
that calf ever got thru that 
hole.” 

The 2d scratched his head. 
“That doesn’t bother me so 
much” he said “as how he got 
thru that far and now can’t 
make it the rest of the way.” 








Two veteran marines were brag- 
ging about their respective outfits: 

“When we presented arms” said 
one “all you could hear was slap, 
slap, click.” 

“Pretty fair” said the other. 
“With us, it was slap, slap, jingle.” 

“Jingle? What was that?” 

“Our medals!”—-Path finder. 


A lunch-counter patron ordered 
four poached eggs and chips, a 
dozen oysters, and a grilled steak. 

After wadings thru these he fin- 
ished off with four doughnuts and 
two cups of ‘coffee. 

When the waiter had finished 
serving, he commented: “You must 
enjoy your meals.” ~ 

“No” said the patron. “No; it 
isn’t that—but I’m nuts about bi- 
carbonate of soda.”—Scholastic. 


A group of Army privates are 
discussing a sergeant of none-too- 
pleasing manner. Said one: “That 
guy wasn’t born. He was issued!”— 
From the film version of This is 
The Army! 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Citizens of the U S can now 
have that 2nd cup of coffee. 
They're hoping in the near fu- 
ture to get that 2nd cup of gas- 
oline, too.—PrTeR SNELL, The 
Montrealer. 

v7 ” 

The 2nd front seems to be 
getting into “first,” as we'd say 
in auto circles.—Dave Boone, 

“ ” 

There’s a close connection 
between getting up in the 
world and getting up in the 
morning. 

oe ” 

The worst thing about his- 
tory is that every time it re- 
peats itself, the price goes up. 
—Reformatory Pillar. 











A new father, evidently a little 
doubtful but wanting to be sure, 
recently left this note for the milk- 
man: 

“Please leave no milk for two 
wks—then begin with 10 or 11 qts 
daily, or whatever a new baby 
needs.” —Liberty. 





